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The Teaching of Hebrew 

In the Roman church, as in other 
denominations, many think that Hebrew 
is no longer an essential part of the prepara- 
tion of a clergyman. In a paper on "He- 
brew in Our Seminaries," written by R. 
Butin in the Ecclesiastical Review for Febru- 
ary, 1914, a claim is made for Hebrew 
studies. Specialists are wanted in the 
church; none can aim at being a pro- 
fessional Scripturist who has not studied 
scientifically the original languages of the 
Bible. Nothing at times is more unreliable 
than a translation, and certainly first-class 
work cannot be done on a translation. 
But some Hebrew ought to be taken by stu- 
dents while they are undergraduates (in 
the seminary), so that while at the uni- 
versity they will not spend so much 
time in acquiring elementary knowledge, 
but will at once undertake real philological 
work. How could a student find out 
whether or not he has a taste for oriental 
languages unless he is given an opportunity 
to test himself and to choose intelligently? 
Only certain classes of students ought to 
be excused from Hebrew; at the end of 
the first year a selection could be made, and 
thus by a process of elimination specialists 
of the highest ability could be discovered 
by this process of gradual selection. 

Roman Catholicism in France 

There seems to be for many Romanists 
a special conception of history. Shall we 
call it "polemical history"? To such a 
class belong usually the writings of Hilaire 
Belloc. In a series of articles published in 
the Catholic World since November, 191 2, 
Mr. Belloc makes a study of "The Church 
and French Democracy." The historical 
part of it is not remarkable except as a 
sample of this kind of polemical history. 
For instance, Mr. Belloc tells us that at the 



end of the seventeenth century, Protestants 
were far more numerous in France than 
they are now. True, but why does not 
Mr. Belloc make a passing allusion to the 
energetic and faithful 500,000 Protestants 
who went over to England, Holland, and 
Germany at the Revocation of the Edict de 
Nantes? It is well known that Protestants 
in France are usually better off than Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Belloc, alluding to this, 
speaks of " the founders of that capitalistic 
system which is so odious to the Catholic 
[i.e., Romanist] temper." More interesting 
are remarks made by Mr. Belloc on the 
present state of French society. The anti- 
Catholic forces in Latin countries, and in 
semi-Latin countries like France, do not, 
as Mr. Belloc shows, constitute a general, 
circumambient atmosphere; they are a 
compact and organized special array. In 
Protestant countries Romanism is aggres- 
sive, boastful, and not always successful 
(Mr. Belloc does not admit this) ; in Latin 
countries it is probably less conscious of the 
strength of its position than its adversaries. 
Is it not paradoxical to maintain, as Mr. 
Belloc does, that the French people are 
proving their vitality in nothing more than 
the fact that they are today more interested 
in theology than any other people in Europe? 
It is true that most leading French news- 
papers are unfriendly to the Roman church 
and that they often attack it even in their 
editorials, but this is not theology. The fate 
of the Roman church is being fought out in 
France just now, but neither the arguments 
used by " anticlericals " nor those voiced by 
the defenders of the church are worth very 
much from the point of view of theology. 
In Paris and some other cities in the North 
more men can be seen in the churches than 
ten years ago; there would be still more 
— although the Catholic World will never 
print this while Pius X lives — if the mod- 
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emist clergy had not been crushed by the 
Jesuits. Some time ago, somebody asked 
M. de Narfon, a well-known French Roman 
Catholic, "What about Catholicism in 
France; is it getting stronger?" "No," 
answered M. de Narfon, "the Pope is well." 
Abbe Lemire, who was very popular in 
the north of France and had been for many 
years a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
has been suspended from the priesthood, 
not because he was not a good Catholic, 
but because he had democratic tendencies. 
As long as the papacy persists in the policy 
of reaction against modern thought, there 
seems to be very little hope for a Renais- 
sance of Roman Catholicism in France. 
Struggling little Protestant missions now 
make little impression on the country, but 
American Christians who are supporting 
Baptist, Methodist, or McAll mission work 
in France are investing money in a good 
cause. Two or three more popes like Pius 
X, and France will become a Protestant 
nation. 

Spiritual Body and Resurrection 

Dr. Goudge writes on "The Resur- 
rection of Our Lord and the Relation of the 
Eucharist to the Mysteries" in the Church 
Quarterly Review for January, 1914. There 
seems to be at first no connection between 
these two doctrines, but they are built on 
the same notion of a "spiritual body." 
Indeed, such a notion seems to be too often 
ignored by Protestant critics. They usually 
contrast strongly the material and the 
spiritual, and this distinction has permeated 
their conception of theology and especially 
their views of the sacraments and their criti- 
cism of the resurrection. But if this dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit is found 
in Greek paganism and in semi-Christian 
heresies like Manicheism, it is unknown in 
Hebrew and primitive Christian thought, 
where the notion of a spiritual body tran- 
scends both. St. Paul and the Evangelists 
believed that the body of the Lord was 



just as real after the resurrection as before; 
it was the same body, the tomb was found 
empty on the Easter morning, and it was 
the Lord's resurrection which caused it 
to be empty. From the point of view of 
popular thought, there was and there is no 
difficulty in such a doctrine. As the vast 
majority will never know and does not care 
to know the nature of the change from water 
to steam, the fact of the change being 
enough, so many find no difficulty in the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Such "simple 
faith" deserves neither praise nor blame. 
The church which is "debtor both to the 
wise and to the unwise" must take account 
of it. Dr. Goudge shows also how there is 
no difficulty in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion from the point of view of metaphysics. 
The metaphysician, like the ordinary man, 
finds himself in the presence of a mystery, 
and may, like the ordinary man, dislike 
mysteries, but he can neither prove nor 
disprove them. As for scientific thought, 
it is on the whole but a variety of popular 
thought, and this is why it has nothing to 
do with metaphysics. The man of science 
who has had a philosophical training does 
not treat very seriously the conceptions of 
law, force, and matter, although he makes 
a popular use of them; no criticism of the 
resurrection ought to forget that science 
deals with current phenomena only and has 
therefore nothing to say on the resurrection 
of the Lord. 

There is, however, some difference 
between the resurrection of Jesus and the 
resurrection of believers. The sinless body 
of the Lord was ready to become the true 
expression of his sinless spirit, but our own 
bodies, as we have them today, are not ready 
to become the true expression of the saints 
we are yet to become. So we may conceive, 
as Dr. Goudge says, that we need to pass 
through a deeper death in the body than 
the Lord experienced before we can put on 
immortality. But for all that the resur- 
rection of Jesus is the type of our own. 
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The Episcopalians and the Question 
of Negro Bishops 

In the East and West for January, 1914, 
Bishop Gailor, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, writes on "The Problem of a Racial 
Episcopate in the American Episcopal 
Church." Bishop Gailor shows how, after 
the Civil War, the mental attitude of the 
southern white man was more sympathetic 
than now. This is largely owing to the 
agitation created by false friends of the 
negro. The racial feeling has been intensi- 
fied on both sides. One of the results of it is 
that in several dioceses the negro members 
of the church have little to say in matters 
of administration. By the side of the 
diocesan conventions, negro convocations 
have been organized and work under the 
control of the white bishop. This is, how- 
ever, unfair to the negro, and many, both 
among white southerners and negro church- 
men, advocate the creation of a negro 
episcopate. There would be a kind of 
negro missionary bishop over the congre- 
gations scattered in the southern states. 
There is a strong feeling that this departure 
from the conception of a territorial episco- 
pate, without distinction of classes or color, 
would be dangerous and might eventually 
lead to the creation of a dissenting Episco- 
palian negro church if the negro bishop did 
not co-operate with his white colleagues. 
Thus far the measure has not been adopted 
by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. 

Pan-Islamism, Ancient and Modern 

We hear often of the downfall of Islam 
as a political power. In an article on " Die 
weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Islam" 
published by Dr. M. Ritzenthaler, in Reli- 
gion und Geisterkultur for January, 19 14, we 
see the other side of the question. As a 
political power, Turkey has become weaker 
and weaker, but Mohammedanism was a 
power long before there was a Turkish 
empire and will remain one of the greatest 



powers to be reckoned with when Turkey 
will have ceased to exist. Islam is not 
merely a religion like other religions, it is 
the religion of the Near East. The con- 
flict between East and West never ceased 
around the Mediterranean. Even when 
the Roman Empire was established and 
when Constantinople was founded, we see 
signs of revolt, a kind of Los von Byzanz, 
in the different heresies which brought 
about the existence of several national 
churches, Coptic, Nestorian, Armenian, 
etc. But all these forces were scattered 
and for a while, western culture, practical, 
firm, rational, intolerant, leveling, triumphed 
over eastern civilizations. Mohammedan- 
ism was the principle of union. Mohammed 
himself would never have dreamed that. 
He did not want to be, he did not think 
he was, the founder of a new religion. 
Schopenhauer has called the Koran a 
"bad" book; certainly it is not a "new" 
book, but it was simple, anti-rationalist; 
it appealed to the whole character of a man 
of the East, passions included, and thus the 
teaching of the prophet of Islam became 
the means of emancipation of the East from 
the West. Now it seems that Europe has 
lost to a great extent its religiosity and that 
rationalism reigns supreme. Not so in the 
East where religion is still the main factor 
in social life. Pan-Islamism, whether in 
Turkey or India or Africa, is an anti- 
European movement. It is absurd, says 
Dr. Ritzenthaler, to speak of the bank- 
ruptcy of pan-Islamism because Turkey, 
the champion of Islam, has lost a few prov- 
inces, mainly inhabited by Christians. 
Pan-Islamism is not a power that you can 
defeat on a battlefield. There was a time 
when Europe sent Crusaders against the 
Mohammedans; then the Moslems could 
understand their adversaries; on both sides 
there was intolerant belief. Now modern 
Crusaders are merchants, engineers, finan- 
ciers, diplomats, tourists; they make no 
show of religion and are therefore looked 
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upon as atheists. Mohammedans think 
that they are therefore superior to the 
Europeans. Pan-Islamism embodies their 
anti-European feelings and this is why as a 
movement it grows in importance in spite 
of and perhaps because of recent defeats of 
the Turks. 

A Social Program for New York City- 
Foremost leaders of religious thought 
and social service have united in com- 
mendation of the Social Program for Greater 
New York which is issued by the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. The second edition 
is now published, and may be obtained by 
addressing the bureau at 69 Schermerhorn 
St., Brooklyn. The publication is of wide 
interest because it applies in principle to 
all of our American cities. It has ten 
divisions, relating to labor problems, hous- 
ing, health, education, leisure time, crimi- 
nology, philanthropy, city planning, social 
forces, and politics, giving the names and 
addresses of eighty-five specialists who are 
prepared to lecture and advise upon various 
phases of these vital subjects. 

Under the head of "Labor Problems" 
are considered the standard of living in 
New York, cost of living, women's wages, 
unemployment, provision for sickness, indus- 
trial compensation, provision for widow- 
hood and old age, hours of labor, child-labor, 
and conflicts between labor and capital. 
The program provides one or more lecturers 
for each subdivision of the labor theme; 
and under each subdivision is printed a 
syllabus indicating the ground covered. 
For instance, the lectures on the highly in- 
teresting subject of the cost of living are 
treated as follows: 

The Cost of Living in New York 

The advance in prices compared with in- 
crease in wages and incomes; the increase or 
curtailment in production relative to growth of 
population; changes in the proportion of the 
proceeds of industry going to labor, capital, and 
consumer respectively; influence of increased 



gold output on these changes; influence of the 
tariff and other trade restrictions; rent, cost 
of marketing, and other local factors in the cost 
of living. Establishment of municipal markets, 
control of rent through taxation, transit pro- 
vision, etc., regulation of local monopolies, 
organization of the consumer, and other pro- 
posals for reducing the cost of living. 

It will be noticed that the methods 
emphasized for controlling the cost of 
living revolve around the treatment of 
monopoly as it appears in the private pro- 
prietorship of markets, transportation, and 
real estate. The item "control of rent 
through taxation" refers to the pending 
Herrick-Shaap bill, which proposes to shift 
the burden of taxation gradually from "im- 
provements " to " land values." This meas- 
ure is again emphasized in the second 
general division of the program, "Housing, 
Congestion, and Rents." 

The third division, relating to "Health 
Problems," takes up the prevention of 
disease, application of eugenics, inspection 
of foods, drinks, and drugs, care of the sick, 
education in hygiene, preventive medicine. 
The fourth division, "Public and Private 
Education," takes up methods of pedagogy 
in the public schools, character-training, 
vocational guidance, private schools. Under 
the head of the "Leisure Time Problem" 
are taken up the wage-earner's opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement, outdoor recrea- 
tion, social intercourse, commercialized 
amusements, etc. The division relating to 
"Criminology" considers the causes of 
vice and crime, the liquor problem, va- 
grancy and mendicancy, the social evil, 
criminal law, etc. Under "Philanthropy" 
are considered the relief of destitution, care 
of dependents, etc. ; under " City Planning, " 
the street systems, distribution of traffic, 
public utilities, beautification, etc.; under 
"Social Forces," formation of public opin- 
ion, social work of the churches, neighbor- 
hood organization, immigration; under 
"Politics and Government," the state 
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constitution, legislative methods, adminis- 
trative systems, selection and removal of 
public officials, charter revision, political 
parties, the taxation system, and regula- 
tion of corporations. 

This is altogether a most impressive and 
intelligent program. New York is to be 
congratulated on the possession of specialists 
who are qualified to handle such a great 
variety of themes. A similar conspectus 
of social forces should be made every- 
where. 

Gnosticism and Islam 

In the Rivista degli Studi Orientali for 
August, 1913, E. Blochet writes on Moham- 
medan gnosticism. Gnostic sects were more 
powerful in the Asiatic and Egyptian sec- 
tion of the Byzantine world. When these 
provinces were conquered by the Moham- 
medan invaders the gnostic doctrine found 
its way into Islam. We must bear in mind 
that the Islamic world was without a the- 
ology, without science, and without civili- 
zation. As in the case of the Japanese 
who translated into their language our 
scientific books, and thus possess an excel- 
lent literature which has not cost them, as 
it has our race, centuries of constant effort, 
the Arabs assimilated the Byzantine cul- 
ture. The whole system of Byzantine 
thought was transposed into the Arabic 
literature. Strange to say, the Arabs be- 
lieved that the Egyptian hieroglyphics were 
records of occultism; but it seems that 
Greek writers had already been of the same 
opinion. Gnostic influence can be traced 
to the Egyptian cycle of stories in the Ara- 
bian Knights, where the conception of the 
wonderful is so concrete. In order to forget 
the miseries of present life, Gnostics and 
Mohammedans have peopled the aerial 
spaces with a race of superhuman beings 
who rule over the elements and can mold 
matter and transmute it. Some mystical 
developments of Islam, like Sufism, are to 
a great extent a continuation of mysticism. 



Maeterlinck and the Curia Romana 

Somebody has said that the Index con- 
tains most books that are worth while 
reading. When Maeterlinck's works were 
put on the Index, many were surprised: 
why does the Curia romana concern him- 
self with the mistlike broodings of the 
Belgian writer upon our highly artificial 
modern life? Surely in these beautiful 
but vague poetizings there seems to be 
little danger for theological thought. In 
the Universile catholique for February, 1914, 
M. Joseph Lerre justifies the action of the 
Congregation of the Index against Maeter- 
linck in an article on "Maeterlinck philo- 
sophe." M. Lerre says that Maeterlinck 
has lost himself in the mazes of pantheism. 
He has seen the divine in Nature, but even 
in his Treasure of the Humble he seems 
already so wrapped up in the contemplation 
of this "deep and starry soul," which is the 
true "treasure of the humble," that the 
soul and the world and God are confused 
in a kind of mysterious concept. Since 
then Maeterlinck has become more syste- 
matic and clearer; the poet has become a 
philosopher, the mystic has turned rational- 
ist, and it is a sad sign of the times that 
modern agnostics who have little imagina- 
tion understand the latest works of Maeter- 
linck ; it is a sign of failure for a soul which 
was so strangely haunted by the sense of 
the divine, of the mysterious, of the infinite. 
Although Maeterlinck writes in splendid 
French, his thought has not the classical 
Gallic lucidity and his pantheism leads him 
into strange contradictions. Truth, he 
writes, may be at an incommensurable 
distance from these contradictory ideas 
which loom quite large to us but are prob- 
ably not more important than a shower 
falling on the ocean. If it is so, says M. 
Lerre, our faith will have to abdicate in 
favor of reason, and, after all, such a decision 
is the necessary result of agnosticism and 
of non-Christian thought; when really 
philosophical it is bound to end in hopeless 
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skepticism. The world, after all, is a poor 
kind of god, a god who has not yet become 
wise, who is blind, immoral, and absurd. 
Again, do we have a right to look up to 
death as the great mysterious solvent of 
our intellectual difficulties and as the end 
of all our troubles? Is it not absurd to 
think that this earthly body has the monop- 
oly of suffering? We know that, even in 
this life, the soul suffers more than the body; 
in fact, the soul suffers in the body. Then, 
is there anything real in a thought which 
survives to itself when the ego is no more ? 
Is not thought the ego itself, the ego think- 
ing? If there is no judgment after death, 
no putting right of what was wrong in our 
lives, why should we be free and responsible ? 
And if we are not free we have no use for 
ethical concepts. Pantheism leads to fatal- 
ism and fatalism kills morality. A book 
like La Mort, says M. Lerre, is a demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the Christian doctrine; 
it shows in the words of a modern "free- 
thinker" that when a man has rejected 
Christian doctrine he is quite at a loss to 
know why he has come to live in this world 
and what he has to do here. M. Lerre is 
right, but was it necessary to put Maeter- 
linck's books on the Index? The next 
result of this move of the Curia romana 
will be to make good sellers of all the new 
books of Maeterlinck. 

The Apostolic Decree of Acts 15«29 

Dr. W. B. Bacon writes on "The 
Apostolic Decree against iropvtia" in the 
Expositor for January, 1914. Dr. Bacon 
refuses to identify the apostolic council of 
Acts, chap. 15, either with the conference 
between Paul and the "pillars" described 
in Gal. 2:1-10, or with any subsequent 
visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. 



The story of Acts, chap. 15, would be an 
idealizing historian's combination of two 
distinct occasions: (1) the conference of 
Paul and Barnabas with the "pillars"; 
(2) a conclave at Jerusalem at which neither 
Paul nor Peter was present. The decrees 
represent the solution which became valid 
for Peter and the Judaizers, which, however, 
was not accepted by Paul nor by the Pauline 
churches beyond the Cilician gates. The 
decrees themselves are not a fiction of the 
author of the Acts but have as their basis 
some authentic document. In sharp oppo- 
sition to Paul, the decrees rest upon a 
sacramentarian conception of purity. The 
current opinion of "distinctions of meat" 
was that they protect the indwelling divine 
life from union with the demonic; demons 
were supposed to feed on things strangled, 
as on blood. As for fornication, it is even 
by Paul prohibited on religious grounds, 
and the parallel between "meats" and 
"fornication" rests ultimately upon the 
heathen conception that the two functions 
of nutrition and reproduction are special 
means of union with divine life. The 
"apostolic" decrees aimed first of all at the 
protection of Jewish Christians from pollu- 
tion when associating with gentile Chris- 
tians, all pollutions, voluntary or not, 
uniting to the alien life of the demons; these 
regulations for the preservation of the 
purity of the people of the Lord that are 
under the Law in their intercourse with 
the new people of the Lord without the 
Law were enacted, according to Dr. 
Bacon, before the results of the first 
missionary journey were known in Jeru- 
salem. The conception of purity in Paul 
is more ethical; his sacramental mysticism 
transcends the ritualistic views of the 
Judaizers. 



